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Abstract 



As the 1980s drew to a close, many education reformers were looking for ways to 
shift the focus from setting minimum requirements to fostering high quality. One strategy 
that has been gaining interest is that of treating districts differently, reserving a heavy 
hand for some, providing more flexibility and regulatory freedom for others. 

South Carolina was the first state to formally enact a flexibility program that grants 
blanket waivers, or wide-scale exemptions from whole categories of education 
regulations, to a certain group of schools (in this case, those deemed high performing). 
The state's Flexibility through Deregulation Program is part of a reform package called 
Target 2000 that was enacted in 1989. In addition to the deregulation program. Target 
2000 contains other programs that allow flexibility. In late 1990, South Carolina was 
considering ways to expand its flexibility program to additional schools. 

As with any new or modified approach to education reform there are many questions 
about the effectiveness of flexibility and deregulation programs. How will the programs 
translate into practice in local schools and districts? Will the programs actually lead to 
school innovation? What effects will they have on administrators, teachers, and students? 
How will roles and relationships among state education agencies, districts and schools be 
affected? 

To search for answers to .^ome of these questions the Consortium for Policy Research 
in Education (CPRE) has b'=-t;n -examining different approaches to education reform in 
several states. This case study reports on the development and initial implementation of 
South Carolina's Flexibility through Deregulation Program. 

The case study draws from a review of state and federal documents and interviews 
with state-level policymakers which began in November 1989. Follow-up interviews were 
conducted in March 1991. T.'ie study also draws from a survey conducted by CPRE with 
cooperation from the South Carolina Department of Education, Division of Public 
Accountability. Questionnaires were mailed in September 1990 to principals of all schools 
then qualifying for the deregulation program. These schools were overwhelmingly 
elementary (72 percent) and had a mean enrollment of 660 students. A total of 125 
surveys were mailed; 70 principals responded, providing a response rate of 56 percent. 
Further information was gained from March 1991 interviews with principals in 10 eligible 
schools and 3 ineligible schools in three districts, and interviews with central office and 
state agency personnel. 

The case study is introduced with a brief discussion of the setting and structure of 
public education in South Carolina. Following sections discuss: 



• the evolution of reform efforts in the state, particularly the Education Improvement 
Act of 1984 and the 1989 package— Target 2000— which includes the Flexibility 
through Deregulation Program; 

• specific provisions of the Flexibility through Deregulation Program and school 
responses to the program; 

• other deregulation provisions contained in Target 2000; and 

• the future of education reform in South Carolina and issues for further research. 



Target 2000's Flexibility through Deregulation Program eliminated large segments of 
basic regulation for the highest performing schools. Many of these schools undertook 
significant changes as a result of deregulation. In creating interdisciplinary courses, multi- 
age groupings and other new approaches, principals of the deregulated schools found the 
absence of regulation stimulating and liberating. Hov^ever, many fade changes after 
deregulation that in fact would have been possible ir the past. 

There is some evidence that smaller schools were more adventurous in their 
experimentation and that the role of the district is important in providing expectations 
and/or assistance. 

Target 2000 also includes competitive grants that incorporate rule-by-rule waivers; in 
1990, South Carolina's Stale Board made deregulation available to non-reward winners on 
an approval basis. 

Comparisons of the various approaches to deregulation suggest that few schools were 
taking advantage of rule-by-rule waivers but many reported changes in the wake of 
blanket waivers, which exempt schools from a set of rules at once. Early experience 
suggests that the stimulus provided by the blanket program offers more promise than rule- 
by -rule approaches in stimulating innovation. 



This paper is one of four case stUuiv'S <Iealing with different approaches to regulation 
of schooling. Each case study was desigiie'l either to be used separately or in conjunction 
with Takeover and Deregulation: Working Models of New State and Local Regulatory 
Relationships by Susan H. Fuhrman and Richard F. Elmore. 

The basic facts of the separate cases are incorporated into the analytical paper. 
However, the cases include little explicit analysis, and are as descriptive as possible. 
Therefore, the cases may be used to provoke independent analysis and discussion of 
regulatory issues. For information on obtaining these papers, please see the inside cover 
of this publication. 
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Introduction 



The early to mid-1980s saw an unprecedented level of state education policymaking. 
The most popular reforms enacted during that period were those that set standaids in 
areas such as minimum high school course requirements, teacher and student testing 
programs, and teacher certification procedures. But as the decade drew to a close, many 
reformers were looking for ways to shift the focus from minimum requirements to high 
quality. 

One strategy that has been gaining interest is that of treating districts differently, 
reserving a heavy hand for some, providing more flexibility and regulatory freedom for 
others. 

State differential treatment is not nev. As reported by Fuhrman (1989),' traditional 
approaches include formula or project grants tliat benefit some districts more than others; 
technical assistance and oversight efforts that reach some districts more than others; and 
selective administrative waivers from compliance requirements. But more recently, state 
policies have begun to place more emphasis on treating districts differently based on their 
performance. These newer approaches include (1) performance-based accreditation; (2) 
rewards and sanctions related to various levels of performance; (3) targeted assistance to 
low-performing districts; and (4) flexibility or deregulation to support innovation. 

South Carolina was the first state to formally enact a flexibility program that grants 
blanket waiveis, or wide-scale exemptions from whole categories of education 
regulations, to a certain group of schools (in this case, those deemed high performing). 
The state's Flexibility through Deregulation Program is part of a reform package called 
Target 2000 that was enacted in 1989. In addition to the deregulation program. Target 
2000 contains other programs that allow flexibility. In late 1990, South Carolina was 
considering ways to expand its flexibility program to additional schools. 

Flexibility programs and/or other differential treatment approaches are likely to gain 
popularity as states try to figure out how to meet growing challenges to improve 
education while at the same time more effectively targeting limited resources. For 
example, a January 1992 news article reported that Texas was planning to give 82 schools 
freedom from some state school legulations as part of a plan to improve achievement 
scores in certain student groups. According to the article, Texas Education Commissioner 
Lionel Meno said the 82 schools are part of an effort to "achieve excellence and equity in 
students' performance through reduced regulation and increased flexibility."^ 

As with any new or modified approach to education reform there are many questions 
about the effectiveness of flexibility and deregulation programs. How will the programs 
translate into practice in local schools and districts? Will the programs actually lead to 
school innovation? What effects will they have on administrators, teachers, and students? 
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How will roles and relationships among state education agencies, districts and schools be 
affected? 

To search for answers to some of these questions the Consortium for Policy Research 
in Education (CPRE) has been examining different approaches to education reform in 
several states. Tnis case study reports on the development and initial implementation of 
South Carolina's Flexibility through Deregulation Program. 

The case study draws from a review of state and federal documents and interviews 
with state-level policymakers v/hich began in November 1989. Follow-up interviews were 
conducted in March 1991. The study also draws from a survey conducted by CPRE with 
cooperation from the South Carolina Department of Education, Division of Public 
Accountability. Questionnaires were mailed in September 1990 to principals of all schools 
then qualifying for the deregulation program. These schools were overwhelmingly 
elementary (72 percent) and had a mean enrollment of 660 students. A total of 125 
surveys were mailed; 70 principals responded, providing a response rate of 56 percent. 
Further Information was gained from March 1991 interviews with principals in 10 elif,ible 
schools and 3 ineligible schools in three districts, and interviews with central office and 
state agency personnel. 

The next section of this paper briefly discusses the setting and structure of public 
education in South Carolina. The third section discusses the evolution of reform efforts in 
the state, particularly the Education Improvement Act of 1984 and the 1989 package- 
Target 2000— which includes the Flexibility through Deregulation Program. The fourth 
section discusses the specific provisions of the deregulation program and school responses 
to the program. The fifth section briefly describes other deregulation provisions contained 
in Target 2000. The concluding section addresses the future of education reform in South 
Carolina and suggests issues for further research. 
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The Setting and Background 



South Carolina has a population of 3.5 million and is one of the poorest states in the 
nation. In 1987, 16.6 percent of its population was below the poverty level; only eight 
other states had higher proportions of poverty. 

There are 91 school districts in the state, largely organized around counties. The 
largest district is Greenville with over 50,000 students and the smallest is Marion, with 
about 600 students. 

In 1990, South Carolina public schools enrolled 631,933 students; 1988-89 figures 
estimated African- Americans and other minorities made up 47.5 percent of the student 
body, and approximately 40 percent of students were eligible for free or reduced lunch 
programs. Average per pupil expenditures were $3,465 in 1988-89, a figure that ranked 
the state 42nd in the nation. About one-third of the state budp'^t is spent on education, a 
figure which has remained fairly steady.' 

Education reform efforts in South Carolina have faced great challenges. In addition to 
its high level of poverty, over the years the state has scored consistently last or near last 
on a variety of measures. In 1980, 54 percent of the over-25 age group had a high school 
diploma, ranking the state last in the nation; it was 43rd among states in the percent of 
this age-group with four or more years of college. South Carolina scored 50th among the 
states on Scholastic Aptitude Tests. Teacher salaries consistently fell below the regional 
average.* 

Motivated to improve the education achievement of its students, South Carolina has 
devoted substantial effort to education reform and has seen a high level of education 
policy activity for nearly 20 years. 

In 1973, the state board of education approved the Defined Minimum Program 
(DMP) for South Carolina school districts which describes an acceptable educational 
program (in terms of facilities, personnel qualifications, instructional time, class sizes and 
subject offerings) required of all districts for accreditation. In 1977, the Education 
Finance Act, aimed at equalizing and enhancing education expenditures, was passed. In 
1978, the Basic Skills Assessment Act (BSAP) insured the use of diagnostic testing in 
certain grades to determine skill mastery in reading, matliematics, and writing. The 
Educator Improvement Act of 1979 increased standards for prospective teachers and 
established a teacher evaluation program. 

South Carolina's most comprehensive education reform came in 1984 with the 
passage of the Education Improvement Act (EIA). Thie EIA is noted for its multi-faceted 
attack on educational problems; its emphasis on raising the fi^.or of achievement 



distribution through a combination of mandates and funding; and the political process 
surrounding its enactment and implementation. 

In 1989, state legislators enacted a reform package—Target 2000. This legislation 
includes several provisions that allow waiving of certain regulations, as well as the 
program that is the focus of this case study: the Flexibility through Deregulation 
Program. 



The Evolution of South Carolina Education Reform 



While the passage of the 1984 Education Improvement Act represented a massive 
reform undertaking, it was only pait of a process which evolved into South Carolina's 
current approach to regulating schooling. This section looks at the development and 
implementation of the EIA and the later legislation—Targei 2000. 



The Education Improvement Act 

The emphasis of the Education Improvement Act was on raising the minimum 
achievement level in the state. Like reforms enacted in many states during the mid-1980s, 
the EIA raised standards for students and teachers through higher requirements and more 
testing and/or evaluation.* But the EIA was more comprehensive than most other state 
efforts. 

The EIA included a new, basic skills high school exit examination; promotion 
requirements tied to BSAP testing; and remediation programs for those not meeting BSAP 
standards. It also included a program for disadvantaged four-year olds, mechanisms for 
monitoring progress, and provisions for state intervention in "seriously impaired" 
districts. School incentives were designed to reward gains in achievement that were large 
relative to similar schools even if the level of performance remained low.* These 
provisions reflected serious concern about education in South Carolina, where 40 percent 
of first graders were deemed unprepared to start learning and only 68 percent of all 
students were surviving to 12th grade. Further, among the lower achieving students were 
many minority students who were performing less than half as well as their white peers in 
BSAP testing. 

According to then Governor Richard Riley, the EIA was designed to begin reversing 
the effects of years of segregation which denied students adequate education- and to 
remedy the resultant cycle of low self-esteem and low expectations.' Many policymakers 
believed that black students particularly suffered in a number of white-governed school 
districts whose leadership sent their own children to private schools and kept local taxes 
at a minimum. For such places the standards provisions of EIA were deemed to be 
especially important. 

For districts and schools where capacity, rather than willingness to support public 
education, was the issue, EIA brought more funding, support for early intervention, 
parenting education and other programs designed to assist schools bolster achievement. 
EIA represents a well-integrated set of provisions that reinforce one another in focusing 
on raising minimum performance. 



The political process surrounding EIA's development, passage and implementation 
accounts in large measure for its coherence as a reform approach. Led by Governor 
Riley, tlie campaign to develop and enact EIA was very open, involving stakeholders and 
citizens in large numbers. It was also orchestrated to build and maintain consensus around 
its central themes. 

The governor and Superintendent of Education Charles Williams appointed two high- 
level committees that included 61 prominent South Carolinians. The Business, Legislative 
and Education Partnership Committee and the Committee on Financing Excellence in 
Public Education worked together to develop the reform proposals and to examine fu ^ding 
options. It was determined that a penny increase in the sales tax would be the mechanism 
Tor financing the reform. To conquer the opposition from organized taxpayer and 
mei chant groups and to win citizen support, the governor's office launched a massive 
grass-roots campaign while the committees were still crafting the reform package. Public 
forums were held throughout the state and suggestions of citizens were fed back to the 
committees; an opinion poll showed that the public would support a tax increase 
specifically dedicated to improving education; and reformers made changes necessary to 
gain support from key groups. Efforts to generate public backing continued once the 
committees reported. Finally, a bill encompassing the reforms was introduced into the 
legislature where proponents and the governor's team had to work hard to get first the 
plan and then the tax increase through. 

Having generated backing for both reform and a tax increase over difficult odds, 
EIA's patrons took steps to assure that support would be maintained over time. The 
income from the penny tax increase was placed in a special trust fund to be used to keep 
EIA funding stable. A business education subcommittee, composed of members of the 
original reform committees, was established to monitor the reforms and recommend 
modifications as necessary. The subcommittee has 20 members, 10 from the business 
community, 6 from education, and 4 from the legislature; its executive is Terry Peterson, 
who was education assistant to former Governor Riley. The statute also created a division 
of public accountability within the state agency to evaluate EIA and issue annual reports 
on its implementation and effects. Further, it established a select committee of key 
executive and legislative leaders to oversee EIA's implementation. ' 

Annual reports* and the deliberations of these various groups have kept public 
attention focused on reform. Citizens vere regularly informed of implementation progress 
and effects and were continually reminded that the reforms would take time to bear ftill 
fruit. Policymakers were able to show their dedication to reform by serving on EIA 
oversight committees and commenting on the results shown in the mandated reports. As a 
consequence, no pressure was brought to follow EIA with other education reforms within 
its first five years of implementation. Instead, EIA was given time to work and its 
direction »vas maintained. 

Annual reports on EIA progress indicated that gains were being made in the area 
most emphasized by the reform: basic skills. Between 1983 and 1989, the number of 



students meeting minimum basic skills standards increased by 125,000; the number 
scoring significantly below acceptable reading and math standards decreased by more than 
50 percent; and 31 percent more students were mastering the exit exam for graduation. 
However, policymakers began to wonder whether an approach focused on minimal 
standards was sufficient to improve overall performance in the state. In fact, a number of 
policymakers came to believe that Defined Minimum Program and EIA standards were 
holding back creative schools. The climate was right for pushing forward -ith further 
reform. 



Target 2000 

In 1988, State Superintendent Charles Williams appointed a 44-member task force 
made up of legislators, department representatives, gubernatorial representatives, and 
business leaders. The task force, headed by Bob Thompson, vice-president of public 
affairs for Springs Industries Inc., was asked to explore what could be done to continue 
education reform after the phase-in of the EIA was completed in 1989. After examining 
EIA's implementation and results for a year, the task force issued a report with 45 
recommendations which served as a blueprint for new legislation enacted in June 1989— 
Target 2000. 

Target 2000 had several components including the Flexibility through Deregulation 
Prograin— a blanket regulatory waiver provision for relatively high-performing schools. It 
also included the following components: 

• A school innovation competitive grant program was established to encourage 
innovative, comprehensive approaches to improving student development, performance, 
and attendance. Scliools are eligible for one-year planning grants of up to $5,000, and 
implementation grants of up to $90,000 for up to three years. Grantees are able to request 
waivers of regulations as part of their applications. 

• A dropout prevention program was begun. The program enables a district or school 
to apply grant funding for a three-year dropout prevention project and to request 
waivers for the life of the program. Projects must incorporate one or more of the 
following approaches: parent training, parent involvement, mentors, enriched summer 
programs, interagency teams, individual plans, individual remediation, employment 
opportunities, and alternatives to suspension. 

• A voluntas- ' half-day pre-kindergarten was established for at-risk four-year-olds. 

• New standards for evaluating teachers and student teachers, as well as adopting 
textbooks and instructional materials were established. A committee consisting of 
State department personnel, school district personnel, higher education 
representatives, and members of the state board of education must determine if 
evaluation and adoption procedures focus on higher-order thinking skills. 



• An arts-based curriculum was developed to be pilot-tested in 1989-93 and 
subsequently adopted statewide. This curriculum is designed to encourage innovation 
and flexibility. 

• A goal of recruiting high-achieving minority students into the teaching profession 
was set. 

• A leadership network of representatives from the private sector was appointed to 
promote and evaluate business-education partnerships. 

• A plan was developed for piloting and subsequent state-wide implementation of a 
parent education program for parents of newborn to five-year-old children. This 
program also includes developmental screening of children. 

Several factors contributed to relatively smooth progress of Target 2000 through the 
legislature. First, the business community's leadership and the network used to build 
support for the EIA was resurrected with Target 2000. The continual positive publicity 
and documentation of the effects of the EIA created a supportive climate in the legislature 
for revisiting reform efforts. And finally, attention and interest group focus and debate 
weie centered elsewhere— on a 25-year teacher retirement bill that was making its way 
through the legislature at the same time as Target 2000 and the budget. 

The money for the reform package was actually appropriated before the act was 
passed. However, in the closing hours of the session, the legislation was almost lost. The 
Target 2000 bill and the appropriations bill were both in conference, and the 
appropriations bill was $12 million out-of-balance, the same amount of money 
appropriated to Target 2000. But business leader and task force chair Bob Thompson, in 
conjunction with the business lobby and with the coordination of senate education chair 
Nikki Setzler, were able to get to the leadership to save the appropriation and the 
substantive legislation. 

The only public concern expressed during the enactment and initial implementation of 
Target 2000 was professional association objection to the waiver of certification 
regulations for librarians. In the end, librarians were treated no differently from other 
professionals; certification provisions were waived for eligible schools. 

There was some concern about Target 2000 centered on funding. Unlike the EIA, 
Target 2000 had no dedicated funding, resting instead on yearly appropriations requested 
by the department. Some wondered why schools would apply for Target 2000 multi-year 
grants without the certainty of multi-year funding. In the first year, $570,000 was 
appropriated for implementation of Target 2000 and $1,500,000 was appropriated for 
grants. 
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The Debate over Deregulation 

Despite the relative absence of debate over Target 2000, there were and still are 
contending positions in the state about the benefits and value of deregulation. Advocates 
of flexibility, such as Governor Campbell and Target 2000 task force chair Bob 
Thompson, argued that schools would improve if they had more flexibility in their 
operations. Other supporters of restructuring, including many business leaders, agreed. 

Another argument in favor of flexibility rested on the belief that regulation had 
achieved all it was likely to in South Carolina. Regulation was needed to bring schools 
into the 20th century, but now it was time to move beyond minimal regulations. 

On the other hand, to many policymakers, the top-down approach exemplified by 
EIA's standards is justified by the existence of persistently poor-performing, non- 
compliant schools and districts. These policymakers believed state regulations were 
necessary for the survival of schools in such districts, particularly the white-governed 
segregated districts referred to earlier. Policymakers often cited schools where a principal 
or superintendent has had to fall back on state regulations in order to get resources 
approved by local boards. 

To reconcile the belief that controls remained necessary f jr some schools with the 
desire to foster creativity, policymakers limited the deregulation program to high- 
performing schools, to the best schools in comparison brackets developed and used for the 
EIA school incentive reward program. Since these were some of the best schools in the 
state, they were viewed least likely to abuse the flexibility granted. 

Furthermore, other components of Target 2000 which had deregulatory aspects, the 
School Innovation Grants and the Dropout Prevention and Retrieval Program, were open 
to all schools on a competitive basis. Any school submitting a winning proposal, no 
matter the performance record, could be granted rule-by-rule waivers upon request. 

Finally, the flexibility through deregulation program was viewed by some as a pilot. 
If successful schools used flexibility in promising ways, broad-based deregulation could 
be extended statewide. As a prominent policy advisor said: 

We didn't want to put all the eggs in one basket— we want to try a lot of 
different things. Also, there is a certain amount of uneasiness in making 
flexibility available to all schools without experimenting with it. 



Tl.use who were less enthusiastic about the promise of deregulation were concerned 
that school personnel would not be able to break out of the regulatory mindset to take 
advantage of new flexibility. It should be noted that South Carolina had an experimental 
programs policy for several years prior to Target 2000, under which it was possible for 
schools to obtain waivers from state regulations. However, the policy was rarely used. 




Skeptics felt that the new deregulation programs would lead to no real differences in 
school organization or practice. Also, they worried about the lack of planning time for 
grant applicants and deregulated schools. The Target 2000 package was passed in June 
1989 and innovative grant applications were due in December 1989. For the flexibility 
program, schools were chosen in January 1990 and were expected to implement changes 
in September 1990. According to a local educator, 

There [is] a feeling that things are moving too fast, and that we need more 
planning. . .the time structure doesn't really allow for a lot cf planning so there 
will probably be some adjustments over time. 
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The Flexibility through Deregulation Program 



South Carolina's Flexibility through Deregulation Program was the first in the nation 
to g»ant wide-scale exemption from whole categories of regulation to a group of schools. 
This section discusses the specific provisions of the flexibility program and describes how 
schools responded to the program during its initial months. 



Provisions of the Law 

If a school meets certain criteria during a three year period, it can be exempted from 
most provisions of the Defmed Minimum Program (DMP), Basic Skills Act, and 
Remedial and Compensatory Program regulations. The criteria for flexibility are as 
follows: (1) the school has been a recipient of a school-incentive reward twice since 1987 
(meaning it was high performing relative to schools similar in socio-economic statistics); 
(2) the school has met annual Normal Curve Equivalent (NCE) gain requirements for 
reading and mathematics compensatory programs; (3) the school has exhibited no 
recurring accreditation deficiencies in routine state department of education monitoring; 
and (4) the school has annually exhibited a school gain index value at or above the state 
average as computed in the school- incentive grant program. However, the local school 
board of the district containing the eligible school has the option to veto the school's 
participation in the flexibility program. If it does so within 60 days, deregulation status 
will immediately be removed and all statutory and regulatory requirements will again be 
in effect. If the board acts after 60 days have passed, deregulation status will be removed 
at the end of the calendar year. 

In order to continue to receive flexibility, a school must annually exhibit a school 
gain index at or above the state average. A school that falls below this average due to 
extenuating circumstances such as natural disasters may apply for an extension of the 
flv ibility status. A school that is removed from flexibility status will continue to be 
exempted from regulations until the beginning of the next school yejir. 

Early on, the various state-level groups responsible for Target 2O00 decided that 
health and safety regulations could not be waived under this or any other program. The 
regulations waived for deregulated schools primarily concern time use, class structure and 
staffing. For example, while a minimum six-hour day for elementary students is still 
mandated, requirements about .Tiaximum times for lunch and the circumstances under 
which activity periods count as instructional time are removed. The DMP regulations 
mandating minimum time allocations in subject areas are completely eliminated although 
instruction must be provided in each subject, and high school graduation course 
requirements remain in effect. Teachers must be certified, but not necessarily in the 
subjects to which they are assigned. Maximum class size requirements are removed. 




Other provisions for schools participating in the flexibility program are: 

• No on-site monitoring visits will be conducted. 

If a school that qualifies for flexibility subsequently loses eligibility, it will not be 
monitored until one year after losing eligibility in order for it to re-iniplement any waived 
regulations. 

• In lieu of monitoring visits, schools must provide written assurance of compliance 
with the remaining DMP standards and schools must submit programmatic information to 
the Basic Education Data System. 

• Schools are not required to keep continuous assessment records (K-12) in reading, 
writing, or math for individual students although parent notification of potential failure 
and other related documentation requirements are still in effect. 

• Schools must continue to maintain Student Accountability Rosters which "indicate 
that compensatory/remedial instruction is provided for all eligible students funded in 
grades 1-12.'" 

There were 125 schools eligible for participation in this program for the 1990-91 
school year. None of the 44 districts used its veto option. In January 1991 another 39 
schools were deregulated. Schools in the flexibility program do not receive any state 
monies for restructuring under the auspices of this program. They are however eligible to 
apply for other restructuring programs with grants attached to them. 

School Response to the Flexibility Program 

A survey'" of principals in deregulated schools and on-site interviews with a subset 
of survey respondents reveals that a large number of schools appear to be taking 
advantage of their newfound freedom. As many as two-thirds were embarking on 
activities that principals view as related to deregulation. 

Deregulated schools were integrating subjects, for example, by blending math and 
science or developing thematic units of study that draw on many disciplines. They were 
adding programs, such as additional art and music or foreign language in early grades. 
Some were developing ungraded primary schools for grades K-3, keeping students with 
the same teacher or team of teachers for several years. Several elementary schools were 
searching for ways of eliminating or limiting pull-out programs for remedial education 
through block icheduling that enlarges instructional groups for regular subjects but 
provides ever/ child with small group time for either remediation or enrichment. Others 
were establishing special transition classes for students not ready for first grade. About a 
quarter of such activities involved adding new subjects to the curriculum. Another quarter 
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of the reported activities involved changes in the school day to provide either additional 
instructional periods or more planning time for teachers. Approximately one-sixth of the 
activities involved the organization of instruction, including the integration of subjects, 
team teaching, and multi-age classrooms. 

Larger schools were more likely to add discrete subjects than to reorganize the whole 
curriculum or school day, but they were also more likely to be high schools which were 
still governed by graduation requirements and college entrance requirements and less 
influenced by deregulation of the DMP than elementary schools. 

In general, schools did not appear to be using flexibility to cut down on paperwork as 
much as might be expected. Only nine percent of principals expected a great deal of relief 
from paperwork; less than half expected at least some relief. Some principals reported 
that no-longer required paperwork is done "primarily for statistical reasons;" others were 
concerned that the district or state may evenmally want the records. 

When asked what kept them from undertaking many innovations prior to deregula- 
tion, school principals cited the DMP time requirements requiring time in specific 
subjects. Those regulations specified the number of minutes to be spent in specific sub- 
jects. School personnel said that such extensive regulation may have been necessary for 
some South Carolina districts at some point in time, but the time requirements now hinder 
the development of interdisciplinary activities. As one associate superintendent put it. 

South Carolina has been one of the most prescriptive states in the nation with 
regard to what you do. I think a lot of that is tied back to many of those 
concerns related to the fact that we had a dual system of education. I think part 
of that came about for a very logical reason. All kids will have x number of 
minutes for reading and all kids will have x number of minutes for math. 

Also seen as barriers were the DMP regulations related to class size which limit 
school flexibility in grouping. Those schools experimenting with block schedules designed 
to eliminate pull-out programs for compensatory education would move into higher class 
sizes for some subjects in order to make the small group enrichment/remedial experiences 
possible. In addition, DMP certification and paperwork/reporting requirements were seen 
as restricting. 

However, about half the activities undertaken as a result of deregulation could have 
been undertaken prior to deregulation, according to principals in eligible schools. First, 
the activities could have been designed to comply with the DMP. For example, a 
principal in a non-deregulated school instituted parallel block scheduling in a way that 
caused class sizes in some subjects to rise to the 30:1 DMP limit but not above it. 
Second, principals could have applied for an experimenta! program waiver to undertake 
these activities prior to deregulation. 
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Nonetheless, over 70 percent of the activities reported by principals were not begun 
until after deregulation. The experimental program provision was seen as a hassle. One 
principal said, "It's a pain to reapply every year." Another said that "you don't hear 
about many people doing it." Furthermore, principals believe that there is a stimulus 
associated with deregulation, regardless of whether the specific activity in mind would 
have breached a requirement. 

Some of the stimulus occasioned by deregulation appears to relate to mindset. As 
principals expressed it, horizons open up when the constraints are lifted. One reported, 
"When you have a defined minimum program, there's a philosophy that the minimum 
becomes the maximum; you do what you're told essentially." Another principal said: 

We never thought about this before deregulation. We were into the DMP. It was 
a mindset, and we never thought about applying for waivers. Now we're trying 
to do the maximum, not the minimum. 



Two-thirds of principals contacted in the survey think schooling will improve because 
deregulation will mean better planning for students' needs. Planning can focus not on 
what was possible within routine patterns but on what is best for students. A principal 
explained that, "We're not doing anything directly related to deregulation, but it supports 
our planning, helps us move into integrated subjects without worrying." 

Not only is deregulation a boost to planning centered on students, tlie occasion of 
flexibility may also be the reason for examining school program and organization. For 
many schools, it appears that the granting of deregulated status led to brainstorming and 
other planning activities that otherwise might not have occurred. One principal said, "It 
(flexibility) gives us an opportunity to take a good look at what we're doing." 

Why was deregulation perceived as an opportunity for scrutiny and change? At least 
two reasons surfaced in discussions with principals. First, for some schools deregulation 
created a set of expectations— on the part of other educators, the public and the media— 
that the school had to innovate, had to take advantage of deregulation. For some 
principals the expectations were part of the pleasure that comes with the opportunity to 
win incentive rewards and gain recognition. Said one, "The importance of deregulation is 
feeling that this is something special, that others are looking to us to provide leadership." 
For others, the expectations were more stressful. For example, according to one 
principal, "Early on, we felt some pressure; people said 'What are you going to do now 
that you're deregulated?' ' 

Second, whether or not deregulation was perceived as an occasion for change is 
strongly related to district leadership. A little over half of principals in all the deregulated 
schools responding to our survey indicated that their districts were enthusiastic about 
deregulation; less Lhan half (45 percent) felt that school board members were enthusiastic. 
By contrast, principals in schools undertaking one or more activities related to 
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deregulation were more inclined to see districts (almost 60 percent) and boards (55 
percent) as enthusiastic supporters of deregulation. In addit'on, those undertaking 
activities such as restructuring the curriculum (e.g., integrating bcbjects) or the school day 
(e.g., changing class periods, providing more planning time) were more likely than those 
undertaking what might be perceived as less ambitious change (e.g., adding a subject or a 
program) to perceive strong support from the district. 

Local support comes in many guises, from relaxing local requirements for those 
deregulated by the state (e.g., making recordkeeping requirements consonant with the 
loosened state rules) to actively pushing particular curricular innovations. According to a 
principal in one such activist district: 

Our district is pushing us to relate subject matter and integrating skills. All 
schools are participating in a course on restructuring, rethinking how we're 
doing things. We're all doing a lot of brainstorming. The schools that are not 
deregulated will have to apply for waivers. 

And another in the same district said, "The district gives us tremendous support; it 
provides leadership regarding curriculum change and provides encouragement." 

On the other hand, districts can constrain the enthusiasm with which schools respond 
to deregulation. Central office personnel and school boards might fear school change that 
threatens the reward status or success of eligible schools. And they might not want the 
deregulated schools to get too far out ahead of other schools. According to a principal 
who views his district as somewhat less than eager about deregulation: 

The central office, I would have to say, is as limiting as the board. Because if 
we lose deregulation they have io pull us back in. They do not want us too far 
away from where they can do tiie reeling. We have some very rigid people who 
would like not to do anything different than anyone else. They would like 
everything we do to be replicated so that they can take it to other schools. 

While this principal was taking advantage of deregulation despite his perception of district 
hesitancy, other principals in the same district appeared reluctant to embark on change 
efforts. A district official in the same county sees the reluctance as more a function of 
principal leadership than of district willingness. "Some people need the regulations; they 
are not willing to assume accountability on their own." Another district official echoed 
this sentiment: 

The critical aspect is the principal. They make innovation a success or not. If 
principals don't catch vision, one can deregulate all day, but until someone 
catches a vision, nothing will occur. 

This assessment is given some support by the tact that principals in schools not 
undertaking activities are more likely to cite a variety of barriers to change than those 
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who are making changes. Many principals-— in active and nonactive schools— cite lack of 
money and time as barriers, but those not responding to deregulation cite more types of 
barriers and are more likely to report barriers as severe. In addition, factors that were not 
seen as restrictive prior to deregulation are now cited by some as constraining. For 
example: 

I want to use personnel differently—eliminate a half-time guidance counselor and go 
to all day Kindergarten and make ungraded K-3; but that would run up into Southern 
Association regulations regarding the need for guidance counselors. The Southern 
Association regulations are more liberal than the DMP, but now that we're not 
following the DMP, those regs are more visible. 



Deregulation and Taking Risks 

Deregulation clarifies barriers to change. It makes evident which factors relate to 
regulation and which do not and surfaces constraints not perceived when regulation is 
present. It does not appear to eliminate barriers that are self-imposed or to prove 
sufficient stimulus for those who, for whatever reason, are hesitant to change. 

It may be that conventional wisdom holds with deregulation as with much of life: 
Some people are willing to risk change and some are not. However, there is not as much 
risk- avoidance among deregulated schools as one would expect, given that they are 
already very successful. Their very eligibility for deregulation means these schools are 
achieving top honors by the state's current measures of success. They are flourishing, 
either despite or because of the DMP. It might be expected that they would be reluctant to 
break out of DMP constraints, to change, to fix what was not broken. Although some 
were reluctant (one principal said that "The stability of deregulated status is always in the 
back of my mind"), at least two-thirds were not. And, although it is difficult to judge the 
depth, significance, extent and staying power of initial activities reported by principals, 
some of the changes (e.g., integration of subjects and ungraded primaries) are among 
those reformers throughout the nation currently view as promising. 

Some of the explanation for risk-taking behavior may relate to what the schools 
would actually be risking if they lost their reward status. The fact is that incentive reward 
money has traditionally been viewed as transitory by these schools. A significant amount 
of money, averaging $30.(X) per pupil in 1989 and ranging from several hundred dollars 
in small schools to more than $70,0(X) in the largest schools,'' it was rarely used by 
schools to support persDnnel or continuing programs. Over 90 percent of the funds are 
used to purchase materials or computers, much like funds from other programs providing 
discretionary grants to schools, such as Chapter 2 of ESEA. 

Another factor influencing school activity may be the availability of t^-chnical 
assistance. Target 2000 created the South Carolina Center for the Advancement of 
Teaching and School Leadership. A consortium of all 26 higher education institutions 
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operating state-accredited teacher education programs was awarded the center as a result 
of a grant competition. The center's purpose is to foster school reform rnd restructuring 
through training programs, technical assistance, networking, research support and other 
activities. All deregulated schools were invited to submit proposals to be named "associate 
schools" of the center, making them eligible for small grants to support school-level 
change. Ten schools were named in August 1990 as associates for the 1990-91 school 
year; up to 60 schools were to be included by the end of the 1991-1992 school year. 

While opportunity to gauge the reaction of non-deregulated schools to the program 
was limited, there are some indie, cions that personnel in ineligible schools perceive the 
program to be less than entirely fair. For example, a high school principal complained 
that his school's placement in the top comparison band for granting incentive rewards was 
inaccurate (high school students frequently don't request free lunch which is the major 
measure of poverty) and forced him to compete with much more affluent schools. While 
such principals would like to see deregulation more broadly applied, they tended to 
concur with the belief expressed by most that regulation serves some important functions 
in a state with wide varieties in capacity and willingness to support education. As a 
principal undertaking several deregulation related activities said, "You need regulation for 
low-performing areas of the state; not everyplace is progressive." 

A subject of discussion in the state is whether the time for such strict regulation has 
passed— whether it has achieved all the bootstrapping it can—for most districts. Some 
local personnel see regulation as necessary only for the most seriously impaired and 
would exempt all other schools from the DMP, not just the highest performing. 



Other Deregulatory Programs 



Aside from the provisions of the flexibility progrcm, the Target 2000 plan contains 
several components that allow waiving of some regulations. These components are briefly 
discussed in this section. 

School Innovation Grants. The school innovation grant program led to 42 planning 
grants for the 1990 school year. Grants averaged $4,645 with a total amount of $195,077 
awarded for planning grants. In addition, 31 projects were awarded implementation 
grants. The grants ranged from $10,573 to $90,000 and the total amount awarded was 
$1,274,344. There were two waivers requested for the 1990 year, both for DMP subject- 
time requirements. For the 1991 school year, 37 planning grants were awarded. The 
average grant was $4,898 and the total amount awarded was $181,216. Forty 
implementation projects were awarded grants for 1991. The grants ranged from $9,550 to 
$90,000 with a toti.' appropriation of $1,825,347. 

Both planning and implementation projects cover a wide variety of areas. These 
include professional development, facility expansion such as libraries and computer labs, 
community involvement curriculum restructuring, remediation activities, enrichment 
activities, dropout and at-risk programs, and cultural activities. During the first two years 
of the innovative grant program, of the 71 schools that were funded for implementation of 
innovations only 4 of included waivers. Those waivers dealt mainly with the DMP time 
requirements. 

Dropout Grants. It was originally intended that 20 projects would be funded in 1990 
and 20 the following year. Five projects each year would be at the district level. A 
district project must be in at least three schools and encompass at least two organization 
levels. The remaining 15 grants would go to individual schools— 5 each to high schools, 
middle schools, and elementary schools. Because some projects did not ask for the 
maximum available funding, 3 additional secondary school projects, 2 additional middle 
school projects, and 2 additional elementary school projects were funded in the 1990 
school year, with a total appropriation of $3,722,950. For year two of the program, all 
existing projects were continued. There was also 1 additional district project, 1 additional 
secondary school project, 2 additional middle school projects, and 1 additional elementary 
school project, for a total appropriation of $4,900,000. 

For the first year of the program, there were 6 waivers granted immediately— 3 for 
subject area certification requirements, 1 for an on-site library requirement, 1 to allow 8th 
graders to enroll in and receive credit for pre-vocational education, and 1 to allow one 
half unit of credit tor summer intramural sports program. Four waiver requests were not 
granted as the program options were already permitted under DMP standards. Over the 
first two years of program implementation, approximately 15 waivers vv'ere granted. 
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Restructuring. In June 1990, the state board took action that would make 
deregulation available to additional schools. It adopted a school restructuring proposal to 
extend regulatory flexibility to non-deregulated schools that do not qualify for Target 
2000 competitive grant funds, because state educators' interest in implementing innovative 
programs for general school populations and at-risk students far exceeded available funds. 
Under a proposal, negotiation, and approval process that includes review of specific 
waiver requests, six districts successfully applied for restructuring waivers. The waivers 
granted ranged from 1 to 14; all six districts requested exemption from some of the 
minimum time requirements in specific subjects. 
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Conclusion 



During the 1980s, South Carolina, along with nearly every state in the nation, saw 
substantial state policymaking aimed at improving public education. Many states raised 
standards in an effort to ensure that all students and teachers met minimum levels of 
performance or achievement. But South Carolina's 1983 Education Improvement Act was 
one of the more far-reaching reforms enacted in this country during the 1980s. 

One of the strengths of the EIA was the integration of its various strategies around a 
clearly defined goal— raising minimum performance. The political process, surrounding 
EIA's development, passage and implementation accounts in large measure for its 
coherence as a reform approach. This process included strong leadership, intensive public 
information efforts, and the active involvement of citizens and stakeholders. 

Another strength of the EIA was its built-in provisions for continued support of the 
program. Funding, oversight, and evaluation mechanisms were geared to keep public 
attention focused on education reform. As a result, no pressure was brought to follow 
EIA with other education reforms within its first five years of implementation. Instead, 
EIA was given time to work and its focus was maintained. This steady focus helped South 
Carolina avoid much of the shifting of emphasis and proliferation of new (and often 
conflicting) policies and projects experienced by other states during the 1980s. The 
structure built for the EIA has served as a foundation for ftirther reform efforts. 

In 1989, the legislature passed Target 2000, which may be seen as a step in an 
evolution toward improvement in more complex instructional areas and more school-based 
change. Target 2000 was developed by members of the various EIA oversight bodies and 
created additional responsibilities for these groups. 

Target 2000's Flexibility through Deregulation Program eliminated large segments of 
basic regulation for the highest performing schools. One of the goals of the flexibility 
program is to encourage innovation and school-based change. Although the highest 
performing schools were already successful and would risk school incentive reward 
money if they were no longer top achievers, many undertook significant changes as a 
result of deregulation. In creating interdisciplinary courses, multi-age groupings and other 
new approaches, principals of the deregulated schools found the absence of regulation 
stimulating and liberating. Many principals made changes after deregulation that in fact 
would have been possible before deregulation. 

There is some evidence that smaller schools were more adventurous in their 
experimentation and that the role of the district is important in providing expectations 
and/or assistance. 



Target 2000 also includes provisions for rule-by-rule waivers through competitive 
grants; in 1990, South Carolina's state board made deregulation available to non-reward 
winners on an approval basis. Comparisons of the various approaches to deregulation 
suggest that few schools were taking advantage of rule-by-rule waivers but many reported 
changes in the wake of blanket waivers, which exempt schools from a set of rules at 
once. 

South Carolina was the first state with a significant blanket deregulation approach. 
Since the program is new, we do not know if the promising effects on school experimen- 
tation are more than short-term and whether they will be sustained over time. However, 
the stimulus provided by the blanket program, as compared to past opportunities to seek 
waivers and the waiver opportunities provided by the competitive grant programs, is 
sufficiently impressive to suggest that blanket approaches offer more promise than rule- 
by-nile approaches in stimulating innovation. 

Six yeai's after the passage of the EIA and less than one year after enactment of 
Target 2000, there appeared to have been progress on many fronts. According to a 1990 
report by the South Carolina State Board of Education, Division of Public 
Accountability," there has been progress in improving student performance over time, 
changing school operations as a result of specific EIA provisions and gaining positive 
public response to the state's reform efforts. However, education reformers in South 
Carolina still face great challenges. According to the report: 

In 1990, there is evidence on multiple indicators that student performance has 
either "leveled off" or decreased after years of steady improvement. . . . Effort 
should be renewed by education, legislative, and business sectors to strengthen 
the commitment to the improvement of education in terms of application of 
resources to increase the productivity of students, teachers and administrators. 
Goals for improved student performance, similar to those established by key 
business leaders in 1983, need to be established for a new five-year plan.'" 

The report also calls for added emphasis to be given to evaluating the results of the EIA 
and Target 2000 and developing appropriate indicators of the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the state's education system. 
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1. For a full discussion of state approaches to treating districts differently, see Susan H. 
Fuhrman (with Patti Fry), Diversity Amidst Standardization: State Differential Treatment 
of Districts (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University, Center for Policy Research in 
Education, 1989). State differential treatment programs are also explored in an analytic 
paper by Susan H. Fuhrman and Richard F. Elmore, Takeover and Deregulation: 
Working Models of New State and I>ocal Regulatory Relationships (New Brunswick, NJ: 
Rutgers University, Consortium for Policy Research in Education, 1992). The paper 
draws from this study of South Carolina's flexibility program and three additional studies 
also published by CPRE: Schools for the 21st Century Program in Washington State: A 
Case Study, Kentucky 's Program for Educationally Deficient School Districts: A Case 
Study, and State Takeover of a Local School District in New Jersey: A Case Study. 
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National Update on America's Education Goals, On-line newsletter, (Falls Church, VA: 
American Political Network, Inc., 24 January 1992). 
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Survey Report (Washington, DC: Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
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with Comparative Tables (Palo Alto, CA: Information Publications, 1990). 

5. For discussions of state reform in the 1980s see William A. Firestone, Susan H. 
Fuhrman, and Michael W. Kirst, The Progress of Reform: An Appraisal of State 
Education Initiatives (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University, Center for Policy 
Research in Education, 1989), and William A. Firestone, Sheila Rosenblum, Beth D. 
Bader, and Diane Massell, Education Reform from 1983 to 1990: State Action and 
District Response (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University, Consortium for Policy 
Research in Education, 1991). 

6. Schools are grouped into five categories. Group membership is determined by a 
multiple regression equation using four possible predictors of achievement: percent of 
students participating in free lunch programs; educational level of teachers beyond a B.A. 
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degree; local funding beyond the required minimum; and percent of students meeting or 
exceeding the readiness standard on the Cognitive Skills Assessment Battery. 
Approximately a quarter of the schools with the highest achievement gains in each of the 
groups receives an incentive reward. 

7. Diane L. August, "State Education Reform: A Tale of Four States," unpublished 
manuscript prepared for the Annie P. Casey Foundation, Greenwich, CT, 1991. 
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Carolina Department of Education, Division of Public Accountability. Questionnaires 
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a mean enrollment of 660 students. A total of 125 surveys were mailed; 70 principals 
responded, providing a response rate of 56 percent. (2) Interviews were conducted in 
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